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the action of the State Legislature empowering 
the Commissioner of Public Parks to appropriate 
one million of dollars for the erection of suitable 
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%* Brief articles, carefully prepared, that say something 
upon topics that come within the province of The Akt buildings for the " American Museum of Natural 
Review, will be welcome from any source. Hints, sugges- ! History, and Metropolitan Museum of Art," and 
tionsand inquiries that afTurd opportunities for investigation j in thc event of its bei d Ccntral p ark wJH 

and thought, and practical ideas that may assist in the i _, 1 ,, , , . , 

work of developing and cultivating the public taste, are \ ll)ldoubtedl y be the s ^ selected, 
especially desirable. We take pleasure in giving the names of the 

V 8 The Art Review will be furnished to Literary and . live men who are the officers of the Association: 
Educational Institutions, and to Clergymen, for One Dollar j President-John Taylor Johnston. 

a vcar# Vice-Presidents— William Cullen Bryant and General 

*»* Rejected manuscripts will be returned when the ! j h n a. Dix. 



• Museum was given birth at the Union League ' doe* not bring out all the beauty which is shown 
Club Mouse. It found itself in congenial soil ' with the orchestral contract, it familiarizes the ear 

! and has grown apace, until now a charter has '• with thc music, and thus insures greater enjoyment 
been obtained ; about one hundred and twenty- j when they can be heard in proper ibrm. At the 
five thousand dollars have been subscribed, up to \ soirle named, Mr. Pease,j>layed Clhopin's concerto 
the present time— precisely one-half the amount . in F minor with much taste and skill, Mrs. Rice 
considered neces'sary to guarantee a successful : delivering the orchestral part on the second piano, 
beginning — none of which is payable until the j The other authors represented in the recital, in 
entire two hundred and fifty thousand dollars are solo form, were Ililler, Beethoven and Liszt by 
subscribed; and finally, a bill has been pending] Mrs. Rice, while Mr. Pease devoted his other 



necessary stamps are provided for that purpose. 
%* All communications will receive prompt attention. 

All matters relating to the Editorial Department, and 
all Exchanges, should be directed to the office at Chicago. 
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The design of the Musem of Art is suggested, 



efforts to Liszt, Raff, and his own brilliant com- 
positions. The singing of Mr. Fritz Foltz added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the concert, as he is 
scarcely equaled in elegance of style by any other 
singer in the city. Mrs. Perkins recited two selec- 
tions to the decided satisfaction of the audience, 
but recitations do not seem to belong to a concert 
programme. It looks too much as though they 
were put in for padding. 

Following this came a second season of English 
opera by the Hess-Bernard troupe. The operas 
given were, in order, "The Huguenots," ".Bo- 
hemian Girl," "Der Freischutz," "Martha," 
"Oberon," " Maritana," and " II Trovatore." 
These filled the first week. The second week 
brought "The Marriage of Figaro," "Martha," 
" II Trovatore," the second act of " Dinorah." 
and the second and third acts of " The Bohemian 
Girl," "Fidelio," " Fra Diavolo," and "Rip Van 
Winkle." The latter opera was upon its first rep- 
resentation here, and attracted curiositv, as bein -r 



( \ if not described., by its name. Its possible scope' lne work of an American composer, Mr. George 
not limited. A collection of this soil, in j E. Bristow, of New York. "While it would be 
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curiosity or awa- capable of laboring m this held, Mr. Bristow's 



OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
With the present issue we take pleasure in pre 

>cnting the readers of Tiik Art Reviiav with 

•w„ full-pa^c steei-platc clehing— " A Scene ! 1S " ol lim,lc ' K A collection of this soil, in, 
^Near Genzano," by George L. Brown, and \ order t0 nieet lhe exigencies of the case., should j l'leisaiit to think that American composers are 

," Running for Fear and Running for Fun," by L. j cl ° more tlian t0 excit0 the 
^C. Earle. The former is an exquisite landscape ! kcn thc inte,est ^ those to whom Art is an 

view, worked up with great nicety and delicacy, j unknown realm ; more than afford gratifiea- 

by one of the leading painters of the country. | tion for tho * e to whom Art is a recreation ; more 

The latter illustration is noticeable alike for its j than t0 illustrate thc histoiy of Art through 

humorous and artistic qualities. Thc dog and i the best examples of the ablest teachers of all 

hen are full of life and action, and are handled ! the a t Fes » for the beneflt of art students. It 

with a most pleasing fidelity to nature— a quality shou]d do more than either, we say ; it should 

that characterizes everything which Mr. Earle do a11 thrce - 

attempts. * n addition to this, with a wisdom that shows 

an appreciation of our needs as a nation, the man- 
agers of the Metropolitan Museum intend that " the 
relations of Art to Use " shall be fully illustrated, 
in the departments more technically known as in- 
dustrial and decorative art. 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART. 
There should be at least one Art Museum in 
America worthy the name, and adequate to sup- 
ply the necessities which demand such an institu- 
tion. In the near future we shall doubtless have 
several such. At present active measures are be- 
ing taken to establish two museums, both liberal, 
and generally alike in their aims. The prelimin- 
ary work of raising funds for the proposed Boston 
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MUSICAL SEASON 

CHICAGO. 

The first concert of the spring months was the 
second in a series of pleasant piano soirees com- 



menced early in the year, by Alfred H. Pease and 
Art Museum — elsewhere noticed by our Boston Madame Eugenie de Roode Rice. Both are 



work unfortunately did not permit of even an 
approach to the thought. Although carefully and 
well scored, it was devoid of that inspiration 
which real genius alone can impart to its products. 
The melodies were as like each other in style as 
bullets cast from the. same mould. But, like the 
leaden messengers, they too, stood in need of some 
power behind them to give force and effect. The 
opera will scarcely be able to hold a place in the 
repertoires of troupes to come. «' Fidelio " was 
given for the first time here in English ; but with 
the exceptions of Mr. Drayton and Miss Hersee, no 
one in the cast was in proper voice for their parts; 
so that Beethoven, for once, failed to produce 
any effect. In truth, all of the latter part of the 
season was much marred by the numerous colds 
which were scattered through the company. Miss 
Emma Howson, a new addition, created a good 
impression in several operas, in which she assumed 
the places usually filled by Mrs. Bernard. Mr. 
Lawrence, the best of English baritones who have 
visited us of late, was sadly missed. His place 
could not be filled by any other singer in the 



j correspondent — is progressing satisfactorily, and [ recognized among the best of resident players, and 

I already not a little wholesome enthusiasm has ; the idea of combining their efforts in these reci- ! country 

j been awakened. j tals proves a very happy one. There is thus] This operatic experience over, there came the 

; The same is true of the Metropolitan An ; secured a pleasant variety, not only in style of j oratorio of "Elijah," that best cf all oratorios 

j Museum, as regards the pledging of financial '. playing but also in the works performed ; for it is! sung by the Chicago Oratorio 'Society, with resi- 

; assistance — a matter of prime importance — and j a rare case that the musical tastes of two pianists j dent singer- in the solo parts. The choruses 

; thc friends of art in New York are nobly respond- j run in thc same channel. One prefers one author, j were excellently done, and, backed up by the 

C to the call for such material help from them ' the other fancies another. Then, too, this combi- j organ for the first time, they were really a new 
hall enable those having the matter in charge | nation has permitted the introduction of a class of j experience in this class of music. The full tones 

j to inaugurate the Museum in a fitting manner, a> piano work* that has been but little illustrated j uf the sub-bas> seemed to lift the voices right up, 

; regards the essentials of an appropriate building here, referring to thc notable concertos that have ! and brought them out with a color that was never 

! for the collection, and a desirable collection— or • been written for piano and orchestra, a trail scrip- 1 before seen in them here. Mrs. Brown, Miss 

j nucleus for a collection— for the building. tion of the orchestral part being taken by one \ Farrcll, Mr. Bi>chott, and Mr. Goodwillie, took 

j In the spring of 1S69 the idea of the proposed piano. While this method of playing the*e pieces > the solo par:*, and *ang them with fidelity and 
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are. .Colds, however, told upon both the gen- 1 
lemon, and rendered them le*> effective than ! 

lal. Dudley Buck gave the organ part in a 
iughly artistic manner, and Mr. Balatka con- 
ed efficiently. To the latter gentleman the 
credit for the excellence of the choruses was due, 
as he carefully drilled the Society in them from 
the beginning. 

Theodore Thomas's splendid concerts bring 
musical matters up to date, but so late are these 
given that it is impossible to make more than this 
brief reference to them. Suffice it, that experi- 
ence with his admirable orchestra and that emi- 
nent pianist, Miss Mehlig, can never bring even 
the slightest shadow of disappointment to any 
listener. 



HOME HINTS AND HELPS. 
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TERMS OF TUITION AT THE 
CHICAGO ACADEMY. 

Several persons, we find, have been misled by 
an article upon the Chicago Academy of Design, 
which appeared in our January number. We 
wish to make a statement or two in regard to the 
matter. The misunderstanding has been on the 
part of those who have come to Chicago from 
other sections, with the view of studying art as 
taught at the Chicago Academy, taking the prices 
fir tuition set down in the article referred to, as 
the basis for calculating the expense of instruction. 
The article in Thk Art Review announced that 
"The tuition fee will be $5.00 per month for rudi- 
mentary classes, and ,<fi.oo for coloring.'' Instead 
which, parlies find upon application at the 
litulion itself, that the expense fur instruction 
fuT drawing is SS.00 per month, and in coloring 
^50.00 for twenty-four lessons, or $3.00 per week, 
—a margin of difference quite sufficient to entirely 
disarrange the plans of many poor young men 
and women, with whom a desire to become artists, 
is only equalled by their lack of financial ability 
to obtain the first rudiments of an art education. 
Applicants are furthermore informed that the 
prices given in The Art Review were entirely 
unauthorized, and have caused the Academy much 
trouble. 

Mr. George B. Carpenter, managing editor of 
The Interior t who gave great care to the prep 
aration of the article in question, obtained all 
the facts and figures from Academicians holding 
official position, including P. Fishe Reed, corres- 
ponding secretary ; Charles Knickerbocker, record- 
ing secretary ; and John II. Drury, instructor, — 
but principally, however, from the former gentle- 
man. If our figures were incorrect, the gentle- 
men referred to, and not the writer of the arti- 
cle, nor the magazine containing it, are alone 
responsible. 



A HINT TO ART COLLECTORS. 
A private letter from a European correspondent, 
located at one of the art-centres of the world} 
contains a very suggestive and timely word of 
gad vice : 

Jf V As dealers and bankers are expecting to make 
"Srgreat harvest out of inexperienced Americans 
l>efore long, it would not be amiss to caution the 
organizer.^ of our galleries and museums of art, 
a> to their selection of agents. One already ha> 
been here and made several absurd blunders, 
which have greatly encouraged those who h'»pelo 
profit by the ignorance of Americans in these 
matters/* 



MUSIC IN OUR HOMES. 

It is a noticeable fact that many people are de- 
nying themselves much that they would like, in 
order to give their children musical educations. 
While some do this as a source of social or pecu- 
niary advantage in after years, there are others 
who, for the very love of music, cannot have too 
much of it in their homes. 

It is taught now so universally in public, private 
and Sabbath schools, that even those children who 
have no private instruction are enabled to know 
something of it; but if it forms a part of the home 
duty or recreation the interest and advantage are 
twofold. It need not necessarily attain a high 
grade to afford pleasure, either to the performer or 
to the listener. There are several little German 
airs whose easy arrangement places them within 
almost anyone's musical capabilities, and which 
convey to an appreciative taste the very soul and 
essence of all that is truly poetic and harmonic. 
Then there are the innumerable little hymns and 
ballads, which are the delight of children every- 
where. 

All our lives we feel the influence of the asso- 
ciations connected with the old home songs and 
melodies; the airs the mother used to sing, and 
the hymns in which the entire family joined. 
When heard in after years, these form the basis of 
miny reflections, and bring to mind much that 
would otherwise be forgotten. We arc again in 
the old home, with father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, in their places, and as the song-waves surge 
about us, we float along in dreamy unconscious- 
ness, till we forget, for the time, that which we 
afterward feel only too keenly, the fact that we are 
so far from the old happy home, and in another 
sense, so far from the old happy days. We are 
soon brought back to plainest, dreariest realities, 
but we rejoice that through so beautiful a medium 
came the tender remembrances. 

The popular taste for music very justly excites 
the severe criticism of true musicians; in music, 
as in many other branches, the American taste is 
as yet unformed, but all this great movement for 
more universal musical instruction is in the right 
direction, and when the labor of years shall have 
finished and perfected us in this branch, there will 
be heard in the family music that will equal or 
surpass much of the favorite concert music of to- 
day. Ella Evans. 



Make little studies of effect which shall repay 
the more than casual observer, and do not leave 
it possible for one to make the criticism which 
applies to so many homes, even of wealth and 
elegance — "Fine carpets, handsome furniture, a 
few pictures and elegant nothings — but how 
dreary !" The chilling atmosphere is felt at once, 
and we cannot divest ourselves^f the idea that we 
must maintain a stiff and severe demeanor, to 
accord with the spirit of the place. Make your 
homes then, so cosy and cheerful that, if we visit 
you, we may be joyous and unconstrained, and 
not feel ourselves out of harmony with our sur- 
roundings. L'Inconnue. 



ROLLO RAMBLER'S STUDIO. 



ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS. 
Give your apartments expression — character. 
Rooms which mean nothing are cheerless, indeed. 
Study light and shade, and the combination and 
arrangement of drapery, furniture and pictures. 
Allow nothing to look isolated, but let everything 
present an air of sociability. Observe a room 
immediately after a number of people have left it, 
and then, as you arrange the furniture, disturb as 
little as possible the relative positions of chairs, 
ottomans and sofas. Place two or three chairs in 
a conversational attitude in some cheery corner, 
an ottoman within easy distance of a sofa, a chair 
near your stand of stereoscopic views or engrav- 
ings, and one where a good light will fall on the 
book which you may reach from the table near. 



People arc slow to appreciate the difference between 
the product of the labor of a sculptor whose works arc 
mechanically perfect, and that of one who, in addition to 
this, studies and so thoroughly understands his subjects 
that the soul shines through the imaged face, and conveys 
to the beholder the impression of life, which should 
emanate from every representation of the human face or 
figure. This latter quality is well illustrated in the works 
of Samuel Conkcy, an artist who throws his very soul into 
whatever he attempts, and the result is shown in the soul- 
ful expression of his portraits and ideal busts. Among the 
former the familiar bust of " Lily " will serve as an example ; 
the sweet child face, in whose cheek the dimple is ready to 
deepen when the arched lips shall have parted in a smile, 
as they seem just ready to do — brings before us at once the 
child of whom it it a portrait; while the sad, thoughtful 
face of the " Marguerite " gives evidence of his skill in 
embodying the ideal in a visible form. Mr. Conkcy 's 
careful study of the ch.»r.»acr of \vhnte\er subject he wishes 
to reproduce, makes him singularly fortunate in the expres- 
sion of the faces that come from his hands. When the 
public will fully understand the superiority of these pro- 
ductions over those which arc merely " faithful portraits," 
it is hard to determine, but we arc doubly gratified to 
know — for the sake of the artist and the Chicago public— 
that Mr. Conkey's work is appreciated, and that, as they 
say in artistic parlance, he is " full of commissions." A 
portrait bust, just completed in clay, of " May," a witch- 
ing litdc six years' old daughter of Mr. J. L. Stark, is a 
marked suceess, and has caught with wonderful fidelity the 
exquisite expression of the original. And in referring to 
the works of Mr. Conkcy, — as rare a man to know person- 
ally, as he is a noteworthy exception among our sculptors, 
— we are too forcibly reminded of the poverty of the wes- 
tern metropolis in all public works of sculpture, or even in 
the perpetuation of the personnel of any one of our promi- 
nent citizens in durable form ; and would hazard the sug- 
gestion that if Mr. Conkey should care to produce medal- 
lion likenesses of some of our best knoMn and most loved 
clergy,— Robert Collyer and Rev. Dr. Bartlett, for instance 
• — the sales, if confined to personal friends alone, would 
more than doubly remunerate the artist for his labor. 



Walking home along Lake Michigan to-night I said to 
myself, " Beautiful Lake ! Be thou my teacher, and I will 
learn of thee things rare and beautiful. I will take thee as 
one volume of Nature— one part of the great book that is 
ever spread open to those who will read. I will learn some 
new lesson each night as I pass home." Then I scanned 
the lake and all its surroundings for to-night's lesson, and I 
felt all the quiet, netful influence of the gently rippling 
waters as they caught the slant rays of the sun and held 
them in loving dalliance as if loth to say "goodnight." 
And I counted the white-winged ships that were losing 
themselves like ghosts in the dim vagueness of the distance 
where the dark blue below met half way the etherial blue 
above. But I sought my first lesson in vain. I was dis- 
appointed, until I thought, " It is no lack in the teacher ; 
the scholar is not apt to-night," and this fact became the 
JessonI was seeking! Nature is exhaustless. Man is not 
always appreciative, or being so. Beauty may enter the 
soul without leaving immediate, tangible evidence of the 
vi*it. So I maygTOW the better for a full, satisfying look at 
the lake each night, without at once being able to arrange 
and classify impressions, or note and define results. 



